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Occasional Report of the Progress of the Medical Sciences, 


NotwiTHstTanDinG the sneers of the ignorant, and the 
cavils of those who think themselves capable of forming opi- 
nions and decisions by the mere force of intellect, without 
study and reflection—if any science is entitled to the epithet 
progressive, it is that of medicine and its collateral branches, 
Nor does this progress consist solely in the discovery of new 
truths ; the detection of error and the overthrow of ill-found- 
ed theories, which have usurped the place of truth, are no 
less important ; and may be considered as the clearing away of 
the stones and rubbish on the ground where the splendid tem- 
ple of Medical Science is to be erected, with facts, sound 
observation, and actual experiment for its materials. In order 
to show the rapidity of this advancement, we shall occasion- 
ally give a retrospective view of the latest discoveries and 


suggestions in medicine and the sciences, most nearly connect- 
ed with it. 
Von. J. 
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Progress of the Medical Sciences. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


I. The discovery of a spiral valve in the neck of the gall 
bladder, is stated to have been made by a French anatomist, 
M. Amusat. He has laid several anatomical preparations, de- 
monstrating the manner of the flux and reflux of the bile into 
the gall bladder, and the probable uses of this valve, before the 
French Academy of Medicine. At present, however, we are 
destitute of the information requisite to form a proper estimate 
of the truth and importance of the discovery. 

II. The investigations of Dr. Godman of Philadelphia, upon 
the various fasciz of the human body, the formation of the 
pericardium, and the capsular ligaments of the several joints, 
have added considerably to our stock of knowledge on these 
points. In addition to the merit of these discoveries, he de- 
serves the thanks of his brethren for having collected all the 
loose floating knowledge of the fasciz, and arranging it in a 
neat systemetic order. He states that there are three great 
fasciz in the body, from which all the minor fasciz are mere 
processes ; these are, the fascia superficialis, fascia lata, and 
fascia interna abdominis. ‘Tothis remark, however, must be 
excepted the temporal, palmar, and plantar aponeuroses. The 
knowledge of the fascia lata is particularly important in a pa- 
thological point of view, since we know that the pointing of 
large, deep-seated abscesses, is strongly influenced by the great- 
er or less density and firmness of this membrane in different 
parts. 

The formation of the pericardium, from the fascia superf- 
cialis, is an original discovery, and indicates much skill in the 
art of dissecting, and great acuteness of observation. 

{Il. In myology, a discovery of considerable importance has 
been made by Dr. Horner of Philadelphia. It consists of a 
small oblong muscle, lying on the posterior face of the lach- 
rymal ducts and sac, and is supposed to influence, in some 
manner or other, the passage of the tears into the nose. 

IV. In comparative anatomy, M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire has 
made some original observations on the auricular calculi, found 
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in the auditory cells of fishes. His account of their formation 
is very ingenious, though, perhaps, we ought in truth to say, 
very theoretical. [n the osseous fishes, these calculi, almost 
entirely formed of carbonate of lime, have the hardness of 
stones, which have lime for their basis, while among the carti- 
laginous fishes, they have a consistence more or less gelatinous. . 
Gypseous calculi, of perhaps a less degree of hardness, have 
been frequently observed in the human ear, when the Eusta- 
chian tube has been accidentally obstructed for a great length 
of time. These have been frequently noticed and comment- 
ed upon by Bartholin, Duverney, Arneman, Haighton, Frank, 
Itard, Saunders, and others. 

V. The recent physiological experiments of M. Magendie, 
show that this acute observer is taking the most effectual way to 
sustain the high reputation which he has already acquired. 
After laying bare and destroying the roots or trunks of the 
olfactory nerve of a dog, he observed, “ that the animal was 
sensible to the odour of ammonia, acetic acid, and oil of la- 
vender ; he concludes, therefore, that the sensation of smell 
depends not on the first pair of nerves, but on the branch of 
the opthalmic, which passes from the orbit through a fissure in 
the cribriform lamella into the nose.” 

This, we think, only proves, that after the nerve of sense (the 
olfactory,) is destroyed, the nerve of sensation, or of the sense 
of feeling, conveys to the brain the effects produced upon the 
delicate mucous membrane of the nose, by the almost caustic 
vapour of ammonia, acetic acid, &c.; that is to say, the ani- 
mal betrays a Jess degree of the same sensibility, which he 
would do, if subject to a mechanical irritation of the same 
part. 

VI. A pathological demonstration of the truth of some of the 
important views of the functions of the nerves made by 
Charles Bell, Magendie, and Mr. Herbert Mayo, has recently 
been offered by M. Serres, the ingenious author of the ‘‘ New 
Division of Apoplexies.” 

An epileptic patient successively lost by paralysis, the use 
of all the senses on one side. After death, and previous to 
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the examination of the body, M. Serres declared his expecta 
tion of finding a morbid affection of some single point, either 
in the ganglion of the fifth pair of nerves of the right side, 
or toward the attachment of that nerve to the ence- 
phalon. Upon dissection in the presence of Lisfranc, Ma- 
gendie and others, the following results were noticed : 

“Ist. An organic alteration in the ganglion of the fifti 
pair of nerves on the right side. “This ganglion was puffed 
up, yellow, and injected in the lower part. 

‘2d. This nerve was, moreover, at the part where it is in- 
serted in the side of the annular protuberance, converted into 
a gelatinous matter, yellow, like the ganglion. This matter 
sent small prolongations imto the thickness of the protuber- 
ance, along the fasciculi of the insertion of the nerve.” 

This confirmation of the experiments upon living animals, 
by direct, pathological operation on man, is satisfactory, and 
we hail it as the first dawn of light on this dark and _ hitherto 
neglected portion, (so far as morbid anatomy is concerned) of 
the wide field of pathology. 

VII. Dr. Paoli and Prof. Regnioli have recently decided, in 
the most conclusive manner, the disputed point, whether the 
aqueous vapour observed in the air upon expiration, arose from 
the lungs or from the fauces and nasal passages. In a man, 
upon whom the operation of tracheotomy had been perform- 
ed, they found that a glass, held four inches from the end of 
the canula, introduced into the wound, was soon covered with 
moisture. 

VIII. Dr. Knight of Yale College, has given a new and in- 
genious theory with regard to the function of the lymphatics. 
He conceives and supports the presumption with some well- 
directed arguments, that the use of the lymphatic system is 
to absorb and convey to the blood those substances (chiefly, if 
not solely, fluids) only, which are found in the cavities of the 
body, including, under the term cavities, those which, having 
no external communication, are lined by a serous membrane ; 
those which, having an external communication, are lined by 
& mucous membrane, and all the cells of the cellular mem- 
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brane. From this view, it will be readily seen, that the ab- 
sorption and removal of the solids are referred to the venous 
system. 

We had ititended to give a similar sketch of the recent im- 
provements and discoveries in Medicine and Surgery ; but in 
consequence of the length of this article, shall be obliged to 
defer it to the next number. 
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STRICTURES on a@ “ Memoir on the utility of tying Larce 
ARTERIES in preventing Inflammation in wounds of the 
principal joints,” &c. in the last number of the New-York 
Medical and Physical Journal, 


WE shall be more than ordinarily particular in our notice of 
this Memoir, in consequence of our belief that it advocates a 
wrong application of a valuable principle in surgery. In ad- 
dition to this, we are desirous, if there is any credit attached 
to the proposed improvement, that it should fall upon its legiti- 
mate owner ; ‘* cuique suum tribute.” 

This memoir professes to show—Ist. The inefficacy of the 
ordinary mode of treatment in wounds of the large joints; and 
2d. to invite the attention of surgeons to the propriety of cut- 
ting off the supply of blood to parts endangered by inflamma- 
tion. ‘l’o maintain this first point, our author gives two cases 
‘¢ out of many which have come under his observation ;” one 
of which, a wound in the knee, rendered amputation necessary, 
and the other, a compound dislocation of the elbow-joint, ter- 
minated in anchylosis. ‘That wounds of the joints sometimes 
produce extensive inflammation and consequent suppuration, 
affecting the general health so strongly as to render amputa- 
tion a necessary resource, cannot be denied ; but that this is 
generally the case, we can easily show is a most unwarrant- 
able assumption. In support, however, of this ill-founded opi- 
nion, instead of giving the general result of the * many” cases 
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which have come under his observation, the writer minutely 
details two cases, both terminating unfortunately. But what 
de two cases prove in an accident of so frequent occurrence as 
a wound of one of the joints? We can point out two well- 
attested instances of tetanus resulting from a prick under the 
thumb nail ; but does it necessarily follow that tetanus is the 
ordinary consequence of this every-day accident ! 

Conscious, as we supposed this writer must necessarily have 
been, of the absurdity of attempting to found a general prin- 
ciple upon two cases alone, we naturally supposed that the 
proposition, if sound, would be proved by the opinions of 
established surgical writers. Nor could we well express our 
surprise, to find the whole burden of proof of this important 
point resting upon the authority of a solitary quotation from 
Syder’s notes of Astley Cooper’s lectures, one of the most 
paltry and contemptible performances which ever issued from 
any press. ‘True, here and there we meet an original idea, or 
a sound practical observation, which appears to have been de- 
rived from this eminent surgeon, mixed with opinions and re- 
marks of the most crude and contemptible kind, and all ex- 
pressed in a gibberish (for it does not deserve the name of 
language) as destitute of accuracy as elegance. 

Speaking of the opinion of Sir Astley with regard to the 
dangerous tendency of wounds of the joints, the writer gives 
the following quotation :—‘ If the patient be not very strong, 
it will be necessary to amputate the limb ; but if his stamina 
be good, the patient may probably escape with anchylosis.” 
Convinced that even the ignorance of Syder could never have 
so far misconstrued the opinions of the man whose lectures he 
professes to give, we turned to the work, and with feelings of 
surprise, equalled only by those of another kind, which we 
forbear to express, read the following: “if the lips of the 
wound are neatly and carefully brought together, and they 
adhere, no further extension of the mischief is to be appre- 
hended ; but tf allowed to be left open, the discharge of the 
lubricating fluid will prevent union—inflammation will ensue 
——matter will be formed—the constitutional irritation will be 
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extreme—and then, if the patient be not very strong, it will 
be necessary to amputate the limb; but if his stamina be good, 
the patient may probably escape with anchylosis.” 

Setting aside the literary dishonesty of intentionally mis- 
quoting an author, and saddling him with opinions which he 
never expressed, we ask, what foundation can a proposition 
have, which rests solely upon a mangled quotation from Sy- 
der’s notes ? 

Thus, having shown that the author of this “ Memoir,” has 
totally failed in his intention “of showing the inefficacy 
of the ordinary mode of treatment in wounds of the large 
joints ;”’ let us look at his “ invitation of the attention of sur- 
geons to the propriety of cutting off the supply of blood to 
parts endangered by inflammation.” It was long since observed, 
that in compound fractures, where the soft parts were so much 
lacerated as to render it necessary to tie the large artery 
leading to the part, that the subsequent inflammation was milder 
in its character, gangrene was less liable to follow, and the 
wound cicatrised with more than ordinary promptness. ‘This 
fact has been repeatedly noticed by surgeons of more modern 
times, and has, as we learn from the Memoir under considera- 
tion, been frequently adverted to by Dr. V. Mott in his surgi- 
cal lectures. 

In 1813, Henry U. Onderdonk, M. D. (now the Rev. Mr. 
Onderdonk of Brooklyn) reported a case of wound in the knee 
joint,* in which he had tied up the femoral artery. The patient 
was a young man, who had wounded his knee with a broad- 





* American Medical and Philosophical Register, Vol. IV. p. 176. 

We cannot forbear a remark upon the unfair and uncandid way in which 
this case is alluded tointhismemoir. ‘A surgeon, a few years since, ina 
case of a wounded knee joint, to arrest hemorrhage, and more effectually to 
check the progress of inflamation, secured the femoral artery in a ligature.” 
Why is not the name of this surgeon mentioned? The merit of this 
improvement rests solely with Dr. Onderdonk, and this attempt to thrust 
his name into the back-ground, and to usurp his just claim will be looked 
upon with the contempt it merits. We beg leave to refer our readers to 
Dr. O's paper, where they will find all the principal ideas in this memoir 
expressed in clear and accurate language. 
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axe, and in doing it, had divided some of the anastomotic 
arteries of the joint. As all these branches “ lay deep among 
ligamentous parts,” any attempt to secure them by ligature, it 
was thought, would prove unsuccessful. 

The wound, which it was ascertained, had passed into the 
cavity of the joint, was cleansed and brought together with 
adhesive straps. The patient complained of no pain in the 
knee, the wound healed by the twelfth day, and the two 
ligatures on the femoral artery came away soon after, and in 
a month the patient returned to his usual labour. How much 
of the readiness, with which the incision healed, is to be attri- 
buted to the operation, it is impossible to say. These wounds, 
like those of the great cavities, often heal by the first inten- 
tion, and like them too, are sometimes followed by inflam- 
mation, which endangers the limb, and in a few cases on 
record, even the life. In Dr. O’s case, the operation which he 
performed was strongly and promptly called for, not in conse- 
quence of a wound in the cavity of the joint, but from the 
hemorrhage from the anastomostic arteries, which it was next 
to impossible to restrain in any other manner. 

In the case reported in the Memoir, the patient had made a 
wound in his knee of about an inch in length, “allowing a 
free discharge of synovial fluid,” the knee was swelled and 
painful. ‘J apprised him of his dangerous situation, and 
solicited further advice. Dr. Mott was accordingly requested 
to visit him, and after maturely considering the circumstances 
of the case, and the slight chance that could be offered him 
of saving the leg by the usual mode of depletion, it was 
determined to cut off the supply of blood, by securing the 
femoral artery in a ligature.” The operation was then per- 
formed. ‘Qn visiting him the next morning, I found all the 
dressings removed ; he had passed a very restless night. His 
countenance flushed, anc the pulse full and hard. ‘The swell- 
ing of the knee had much subsided, and the pain by far less 
than it was prior to the operation.”” The succeeding day he 
was found better, ‘from this time no symptoms of importance 
occured during his recovery.” On the 25th day he walked 
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out without experiencing any inconvenience from the injury, 
except a weakness of the limb. 

The cutting off the usual supply of blood toa 5s iiowt already 
the seat of inflammation, would, there can be no doubt, havea 
tendency to lessen the inflammation, upon the same principle 
with general and local blood-letting, counter-irritants, &c. 
and that this fact, may, in the hands of a well informed 
and prudent surgeon, be considered as a valuable resource, we 
are well assured ; but, at the same time we believe that its use as 
a prophylactic, in the case just mentioned, was uncalled for, and 
of course cruel. 


We have no very accurate data upon which to found a cal- 


culation ; but there can be no doubt that one half of the cases 
of wounds of the knee-joint heal without further inflammation 
than accompanies any other wound of the same extent, pro- 
vided a rational system of treatment is resorted to ; and surely 
if this is the case, the tying up the femoral artery is far from 
being necessary. 

The only occasion on which we can conceive this operation 
justifiable, is where inflammation of analarming nature already 
exists, and even then it should be resorted to with great 
caution, and as a last resource. 

Before we close, we wish to venture a single observation on 
the practical part of surgery. ‘There seems to exist, at the 
present time, a perfect cacoethes incisendi, a rage for cutting 
and sawing the human body, a seeming strife to see who will 
* cut the closest to a man’s life,” without actually putting him 
out of existence. We hear constantly of “brilliant operations,” 
“< splendid performances,” and such other hospital slang, which 
looks very much as if the means of surgery were mistaken for 
the end, and is the most convincing proof that it is better 
understood as a trade than a science. 
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REVIEW. 


Art. I. Own the utility of Country Menica, INSTITUTIONS. 
An Introductory Lecture, delivered at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of the Western District of ‘the State of 
New-York, Dec. 13, 1824. By T. Romeyn Beck, M. D. 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, &c. Published at 
the request of the class. Albany. 1825. Svo. pp. 20. 


No trait in the character of the institutions of our country 
so deservedly awakens our own pride, and elicits praise and 
admiration from foreigners, as the great facility with which 
means of instruction are afforded to all the classes of our nu- 
merous and widely scattered population. ‘There is no hamlet 
so remote, to which the genial influence of education does not 
extend—no individual so abject or forlorn, whom provision 
is not made to redeem from ignorance and barbarism. Nor 
is it to mere elementary instruction that these advantages are 
confined. All the higher branches of learning, not excepting 
professional, are placed within the reach of our citizens in 
every part of the country. ‘The multiplication of our colleges 
—their erection in the midst of the wilderness, where not many 
years since resounded the war-whoop of the savage, sufficiently 
attest the triumphant march of intelligence and instruction. 
When we consider, too, that not long since we were compelled 
to send our sons abroad for their education; and that, later still, 
when, with the progressive improvement of the country, our 
own seminaries began to vie with the European, and to attract 
to themselves our candidates for knowledge, still parents were 
compelled, for this great object, to submit to a separation of 
many hundred miles, and to incur great and frequently bur- 
densome expenses—we shall be prepared to estimate the ad- 
vantages of having the means of instruction brought home, as 
it were, to the doors of every citizen. In our own profession, 
these advantages have not failed to accrue from the wants of 
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our people, from the increasing demand for knowledge, and 
the increasing capabilities to communicate it. In almost 
every State of any importance we have accordingly one or 
two medical colleges ; although we all can remember the day 
when Philadelphia and New-York were the only avenues to 
medical information. This change has been so rapid, that its 
effects have not failed to be felt, and that very seriously, in 
some of the older medical] institutions. A decrease in the 
number of students, and a diminution of receipts into the cof- 
fers of professors, have been the necessary consequences. So 
that, while the many are benefited, it has happened, as is not 
uncommon, that the few have materially suffered. To have 
expected an entire resignation on the part of the sufierers, 
would have betrayed little knowledge of human passions. 
A most dreadful outcry against the increase of medical col- 
leges has been, in consequence, raised ; and in no place has the 
cry been uttered in louder tones, or enforced with greater bit- 
terness of feeling; than in New-York. ‘The reasons for this 
predominance of complaint it will be interesting to notice. 

It is a lamentable fact, and one which it were weakness and 
folly to conceal, that the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in the city of New-York has not advanced with those rapid 
strides which have illustrated the progress of almost every other 
medical institution in the United States. ‘To leave the Philadel- 
phia school out of the question, the medical college at Baltimore, 
the population of which city does not exceed one half that of 
New-York, has already three hundred students, although its 
origin is to be dated but a few years back. The college.at 
Lexington, of only six years standing, and in the midst of a 
population of only ten thousand, has more than two hun- 
dred. The college in the western district of this State, which 
at the close of the session in 1821 enumerated but forty-three 
students, has already tripled that number. How has it been 
meanwhile in our college? In 1819, the number of students 
was considerably beyond two hundred, and the number of 
graduates was seventy-seven. In 1825, the number of stu- 
dents falls below two hundred. ‘The question naturally pre- 
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sents itself: what is the cause of this mortifying and humiliat- 
ing decrease? The city of New-York possesses inherent and 
indisputable advantages for facilitating medical instruction, 
which are surpassed by those of no other city in the union. 
We will even grant, with the Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic in our college, that she possesses more; if 
we include those which are afforded by her extensive commer- 
cial intercourse with neighbouring states and with foreign 
countries ; by her numerous learned societies; her Literary 
and Philosophical—her Historical—her Athenzeum ; by her 
conversaziont ; and, above all, by her admirably conducted 
Hospital, over which, (heaven save the mark !) not the Infir- 
mary ef Edinburgh, not the Hotel Dieu of Paris, nor the hos- 
pitals of London, can claim superiority. Nay, we will admit 
that Anatomy is taught by a Professor appointed for that pur- 
pose, who has a museum, in name at least; that lectures are 
delivered on Chemistry, Surgery, Midwifery, Theory and 
Practice of Physic, (including Nosology) and we cannot deny, 
that the learned Doctor Mitchill is appointed to hold long 
talks on Materia Medica. Notwithstanding all this, and per- 
adventure much more, this college, instead of improving in 
its character and numbers, is daily losing ground. So little 
reputation does it indeed possess, that strong suspicions have 
been and are still entertained of the existence of incompetency 
somewhere. And were we put upon oath, we should be com- 
pelled to acknowiedge our utter inability to disprove these 
suspicions. What other cause, it may be asked with no small 
share of plausibility, can obstruct the improvement of a col- 
lege situated in the flourishing metropolis of the most power- 
ful and enterprising State in the union, and whose liberality 
has not been meted out with a sparing hand on this very col- 
lege? What have not talents, industry, and learning, achiev- 
ed elsewhere amidst the most disheartening difficulties, and 
the most appalling obstacles? And shall they achieve no- 
thing when fostered by prosperity? . How have the colleges 
of which we have made mention, prospered to an extent 
that has reflected so much disgrace, by comparison, on 
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our own college? The answer is at hand :—By the exhibition 
of the qualifications already enumerated, backed by a liberal 
and magnanimous policy, and an untiring and disinterested 
spirit of enterprise, that has withheld no sacrifice of labour, 
money, or any other temporary advantage for the promotion 
of a great and permanent prosperity. ‘These, and these only, 
have been the passports to success, of every scientific institu- 
tion, and they ever will be found such in a free, enlightened, 
and virtuous community. Can we doubt for a moment that 
the possession of them in our college would not fail to be at- 
tended with the same success ; and have we not reason to fear 
that the want of them is the true cause of its present degraded 
condition ? | 
Not so, says the Professor of Theory and Practice of Phy- 
sic in our college. ‘The multiplication of colleges is the true 
cause of our adversity. If so, why has not the evil been felt, 
then, in other institutions equally obnoxious to the same 
injury ?—Why shall New-York alone suffer? Why shall 
she alone dread competition? If to her immense advantages, 
she adds the commanding attractions of learning and talent, 
why does she not aspire to a rivalship with her sister college 
at Philadelphia, instead of descending to cherish a mean and 
illiberal spiril of detraction and jealousy against “ unimpor- 
tant County Medical Institutions ?” Claiming, as she does, 
to be not inferior in the real advantages she holds out to any 
other college, however venerable by association with the 
greatest names, is it nota soil on her escutcheon, to direct her 
attacks upon * Medical Academies in towns and villages, that 
of necessity can only furnish the first lessons of education?” 
That we may not be misunderstood, we shall make the follow- 
ing extract from the last Introductory Lecture of Professor 
Hosack, as we find it, in the preface of Dr. Beck’s address. 


‘¢¢The State of New-York, powerful in wealth, and ample beyond all 
comparison in resources, with a capital that holds a distinguished pre-emi- 
nence among her sister cities, cannot be blind to the obvious propriety of 
contributing to one institution that support which can alone make an ade- 
quate return to the community; instead of wasting her strength in various 
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and comparatively unimportant county institutions. Indeed, it may rea 
sonably be anticipated, that not only the Legislature of this State, but of 
every other in the union, will soon perceive the wisdom of concentrating 
their efforts upon the School of the Metropolis, instead of multiplying Me- 
dical Academies in towns and villages, that of necessity can only furnish 
the first lessons of education, instead of the great practical results that are 
derived from extensive clinical observation and experience.” 


On this passage Dr. Beck very justly observes : 





“<The application of the above remarks will be readily understood by the 
most careless reader, when he is informed, that the only Medical School in 
the State, beside New-York, is the Western Medical College at Fairfield. 
He should also be apprised of the fact, that both institutions have an equal 
standing in the eye of the law—that both have been incorporated by the 
Regents of the University, and that both have been endowed by the libe- 
rality of the State. It must also be added, that there are not, within the 
knowledge of the writer, or his medical friends throughout the State, any 
County Medical Institutions in it..—Preface. 


lt will scarcely be necessary to inform the reader, that the 
object of the address before us is to remonstrate against the 
wanton, unprovoked, and unpardonable attempt to injure, and, 
if possible, annihilate the Western College of this State, made 
in November lastby Professor Hosack in his Introductory Lec- 
ture. ‘To the language of the present addresswe can have no 
other objection, except that it is by far too lenient towards 
one whose gratuitous and futile hostility deserved the most 
severe and indignant recrimination. The arguments of Dr. 
Beck are couched in a plain and vigorous style, and are en- 
forced with a power of reasoning which is, to us, irresistible. 
The first of these refers to the pecuniary resources of indivi- 
duals throughout the State. The expenses attending a city 
education are great, and to many insupportable. Shall 
this class, however, be denied the advantages of instruc- 
tion, when a country institution is so well calculated to afford 
it? ‘The second argument we shall give in the author’s own 
language: 


““@d. The instruction they furnish goes beyond the ‘‘first lessons of 
education,” as the professor terms it. In illustrating this assertion, it is 
necessary to advert to the actual condition of those medical colleges which 
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boast so much of their means of education. Comparisons are indeed 

odious ; but where they are so freely proferred, it will not surely be impro- 

per to examine into the respective merits of each. What then, as an ab- 

stract question, is to prevent anatomy from being taught as perfectly in a 

country village, as in a large city, provided the proper materials be at 
hand? What constitutes the difference between one anatomical school and 
another ? It is the opportunities for dissection and the value of the museum, 
Again, as to chemistry, if the apparatus required be at hand, can it not be 
taught as perfectly here as elsewhere? May not all the doctrines of sure 
gery, of midwifery, and of the practice, be developed and illustrated? But 
it is observed, that in such institutions as ours, the results of clinical obser- 
vation and experience are wanting. 1 would be the last to undervalue these. 
None prizes them higher than I do, or feels more their importance and 
place in a wellregulated education. But I assert, and it is a fair argument 
on the present occasion, that these benefits are not obtained in a proper 
degree, even in our other state institution, and that she should therefore be 
the last to notice and enlarge on this defect. In proof of this, let me direct 
your attention to asingle fact. The professor of clinical medicine appoint- 
ed under the authority of this state, was a short time since, for two years, 
without a ward in the hospital——an institution also richly endowed through 
the liberality of the state of New-York. Under the present order of things 
indeed, the incumbent is now a physician of that charity ; but he too is de- 
pendent on the will of a foreign body, and may be removed at any moment 
and on the shortest notice: 

‘* Again, the diseases found in a hospital! are generally (although I do not 
say universally,) those originating from debility or from vice. They are 
not, in other words, the ordinary diseases seen in general practice through- 
out the country, and of course though important to be understood, are not 
of the first importance. On the other hand, what is the clinical instruction 
of the country student? It is this—after attending a course of lectures on 
the several branches of medicine, and becoming acquainted with their 
general bearing, he during the summer repairs to the office of a practitioner 
—attends him in his visits to his patients—views the diseases peculiar te 
different districts—observes the treatment that situation or babits of life 
indicate, and from day to day verifies the lessons he has received. Here 
then is evidently a direct preparation for the life he intends to pursue. So 
also with respect to surgery and midwifery. Opportunities for improving 
in both may be readily attained by studying with those who are eminent in 
either branch, and I will venture to add, that the variety of cases thus ob- 


served, is not inferior to many of the boasted institutions in our cities.”.— 
P. 15—17. , 


Several other very forcible considerations are offered by 
Dr. Beck, for which we have not room. His concluding 
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paragraph, at once eloquent, and, we trust, prophetic, is 
worthy of insertion. 


“‘ The state of New-York, we may safely predict, will never adopt the 
counsel that has been given her. Her statesmen, her legislators, her 
Jearned men, and her citizens generally, have not thus estimated the wants 
of the community? Her course uniformly has been to cherish learning in 
£very situation, and to foster its first fruits with the care of a parent. At 
this crisis, flourishing in arts, unrivalled in commerce, and exalted in wealth, 
she surely will not stint her supplies, or pour them with a partial hand, into 
one portion of her dominion, while she leaves the other to need. She will 
not destroy what is flourishing, or overturn what is becoming permanent.— 
She will, as she has ever done, regard the interests of education with an im- 
partial eye. 

‘In thus doing, she can alone perform her proper duties, and fulfil the 
promises of her high destiny.” 


We have now shown sufficiently the infatuated extent to 
which our New-York City Professor would carry his spirit 
of extermination, in the vain hope of securing a profitable 
monopoly to himself and to his associates. We say infatuat- 
ed, because any man of the least discernment, or not wholly 
warped by selfish interest, must at once have seen that the at- 
tempt to destroy our Western College would, if successful, so 
far from benefiting our city institution, actually seal its final 
doom. Every member of the profession throughout the State 
would raise his voice against the unhallowed measure, and 
not a student belonging to the State would darken the doors 
of an institution, whose only chance of prosperity lay in the 
destruction of its neighbours. No; the meanest country insti- 
tution in the neighbouring states would be a preferable resort, 
and no one possessed of the least spirit would hesitate in a 
choice. Again we say infatuated: Is the western College so 
unimportant, as our professor would have us believe? Are 
its professors incapable of teaching, excepting the first ele- 
ments of our science ? If success is to be taken as a standard of 
the usefulness and reputation of the Colleges at Fairfield and 
at New-York, the latter will sink low indeed in comparison 
with the former. Again: If the writings of the teachers in 
the respective colleges be contrasted, who that claims to be 
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an author in New-York can hope to lay his productions on 
he same shelf with those of the author of “the Elements of 
Medical Jurisprudence?” It would be painful as it is invidious 
to extend our remarks. 

What then, are we hostile to the College in this city? Far, 
very far from it. Inits merited success none would sooner, or 
with more heartfelt sincerity rejoice than we. Its present ad- 
versity none can more deeply regret. We by no means be- 
long to that selfish class of opponents, who are, with greedy 
eyes, awaiting its total overthrow, and whispering in dark 
corners the opinions they dare not avow openly. ‘This class 
of interlopers we know, and we shall seize the earliest oppor- 


tunity of exposing the invidious designs they entertain of ele-_ 


vating themselves on the destruction of their equals. All we 
insist on, is, that the College is susceptible of improvement, and 
that a change of measures, and in fact of the whole system at 
present pursued, will effect this. ‘To advise any positive method 
is a delicate task, and one for which we are not just now pre- 
pared. Inthe meantime, we hope our motives will not be miscon- 
strued, if we offer some negative counsel. Weassure those, then» 
who have the interest of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in the City of New-York most seriously in keeping, that if 
this interest is ever to be promoted, it is not to be effected by 
reading introductory lectures verbatim from the Encyclopedia, 
the latest Journals, or Percival’s Medical Ethics; neither 
by upholding theories rejected by a whole profession, and 
then denouncing that profession, as at once ignorant, unwor- 
thy of confidence, and incapable of profiting by observation 
and experience, because it will not bow to ex cathedra autho- 
rity; not by cramming successive editions of unpopular works 
down the unwilling throats of intimidated students ; not by 
threatening candidates for examination with rejection unless 
certain conditions respecting private offices are complied with; 
nor yet by issuing yearly editions of medical farragoes and 
ursery companions, nor finally by upholding a train of de- 
pendants, whose servility is received as an equivalent for 


ignorance the most glaring, and effrontery the most unblushing. 
Vou. I. 31 
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Arr. Il. The New-York Medical and Physical Journal, 
No. XII. Edited by Jonn W. Francis, M. D. and Joun 
B. Brcx, M. D. 


Tue present number of this Journal, completing the third 
volume, sustains the high character which this work has al- 
ready acquired. We are gratified to know that the profes- 
sion of this metropolis, although sundered by collisions and 
jealousies, unite in giving it that adequate support, to which 
it is entitled beyond any periodical work of the kind which 
has ever been published here. 

Arr. I, An Essay on Laryngitis. By John B. Beck, M. D. 


This is the first attempt made at a systematic and comprehensive mono- 
graph of this interesting and fearful disease. The success with which it 
has been made will be best appreciated by those who have been conversant 
with Laryngitis at the bedside, or as described in the periodical publica- 
tions of the last twelve years in England, France, and this country. In a 
summary analysis we can give but a slight idea of the research and 
ability with which the author has treated the subject. 

Dr. Beck thinks very justly, that, as the disease is one of simple inflam- 
mation, it must have occurred occasionally from the earliest periods. In 





proof of his opinion, he quotes the writings of several eminent writers, as 
Hippocrates, Coelius, Aurelianus, and Celsus. It was also described in 
later times by Tulpius, Lomnius, Boerhaave, and others. It was not un- 
1i1 1812 that attention was more especially paid to the subject. In this 
year Drs. Baillie and Farr published their interesting paper on this disease, 
and were followed by other writers both in England and in this country. 

Fhe author first treats of the symptoms and character of Laryngitis. 

Dr. B. considers the commencement of this disease as merely local, its 
symptoms being a soreness of the fauces, which is generally considered as no- 
thing more than acommon cold. Ina few days from the attack, the pa- 
tient is suddenly seized with uneasiness and stricture about the larynx, 
but without acute pain. This is attended with hoarseness of the voice, 
labour in respiration, and difficulty in deglutition. Inthe progress of the 
disease, these symptoms increase with occasional fits of suffocation, which 
become more distressing at each repetition, the larynx is in motion, the 
head is thrown back, on the countenance is depicted the greatest agony, 
the lips are pale, with protrusion of the tongue, and a voice scarcely audi- 
ble. 

Under these circumstances, the victim, after a few convulsive efforts, ex- 
pires from suffocation. 
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it is remarkable that febrile symptoms are, in the worst cases, generally 
wanting. The usual duration of the disease is from three to four days. 
Its attacks are confined to adults, and are most common to males. Its 
causes Dr. B. considers to be sudden variations of temperature; diseases 
of neighbouring organs; the application of powerful stimuli, as boiling 
water or steam to the part, as was observed to be the case in those indivi- 
duals scalded by the bursting of the boiler in steam boats. 

Laryngitis is distinguished from tonsillitis by examination of the fauces 
and absence of swelling of the tonsils; from pharyngitis, by the freedom of 
respiration, and difficulty of swallowing which exist in the last named com- 
plaint ; from trachitis, or croup which has no previous affection of the 
fauces, no loss of voice, nor any difficulty of deglutition, and by the mark- 
ed difference in the cough. 

Treatment. In the first stage of the disease, bloodletting should be pursued 
till syncope takes place; but after organic charges have talsen place, this 
must be attended with decided injury. If after bleeding ad deliquium, a 
mitigation of the symptoms does not follow, it may be supposed that 
effusion has taken place, and other means of relief must be attempted. To 
induce syncope with as little loss of blood as possible, a large orifice should 
be made, and the patient bled standing. Dr, Beck says “In speaking of 
the extent to which bloodletting ought to be pushed, I do not refer at all to 
the absolute quantity of blood which may be drawn, but entirely to the 
effect produced upon the system. This effect is syncope; and in all cases 
where the condition of the patient doesnot absolutely contra-indicate the 
measure, to bring about this should the object of the practitioner.” The 
effect of deliquium he considers to be to bring “‘ the most distant as well as the 
minutest parts of the system under its influence: it not only moderates, 
but it suspends and alters existing actions at the same time that it relaxes 
spasm,” which always accompanies Laryngitis. 

Emetics act not only by their relaxing effects upon the whole system, 
but also from their increasing the secretions of the mouth and fauces. As 
a general rule, a copious bleeding should be premised before the adminis- 
tration of other remedies. 

Too much dependence ought not to be put on the effects of purgatives, 
as much valuable time may be lost by waiting for their slow operation. 

Blisters have not been found by Dr. B. of that unequivocal utility that 
might have been expected. To do any good at all, they should be applied 
early in the disease, and immediately after venesection ; to excite vesication 
as speedily as possible, nitric acid or scalding water may be applied. Dr. 
B. recommends that blistering should be effected at a distance from the 
seat of the disease. His views, which appear to us at once original and 
sound, merit special attention. After depletion and emetics, calomel should 
be employed with no sparing hand. It should be persisted in till a free 
ptvalism is produced, if it can be effected. Ptyalism is more especially 
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indicated, because it produces copious secretions from the parts in the 
neighbourhood of the larynx. Asa last resource, when all other efforts are 
found unavailing, and the difficulty of respiration increases, tracheotomy 
must be performed, before the patient is sinking under the prostration of 
long impeded respiration. 

Several cases of this complaint are perspicuously detailed at the end of 
this article. In one of them, occurring in the person of Dr. Francis, 134 
ounces of blood were abstracted in the course of the disease. 


Art. II. On partial paralysis of the face, by Edward Delafield, M. D. 
read before the New-York Physico-Medical Society, July 1. 1823. 

This essay contains many ingenious illustrations of the new doctrine of 
the nervous system, by Mr. Charles Bell. 


Arr. III. Observations and experiments on the medicinal and poisonous 
properties of the Mancinella tree. By J. B. Ricord Madianna, M. D. 
Read before the Lyceum of Natural History of New-York, April 1824. 

This is a continuation of the paper, on which some observations were 
made in the fifth number of this journal. 

Art. IV. 4 Memoir on the utility of tying large arteries, in prevent- 
ing Inflammation in wounds of the principal joints, and important Sur- 
gical operations, Ulustrated by cases. By David L. Rogers, M. D. of New- 
York. 

In another part of this Journal will be fuund some strictures on the 
principles advocated in this paper. In this place we shall only suggest to 
the author, the propriety of a more rigid attention to his rules of syntax 
aud orthography. The following extract we submit for explanation. “The 
cartilages and ligaments in their healthy state, are said to be insensible, or at 
least their complaints are not conveyed to the sensorium: and consequently, 
we are not aware of the contusions which they must daily receive in our 
ordinary occupations of life.” 

fs not the fourth case, or that of Vosburg, drawn up in a style emphati- 
cally peculiar to *‘ ripe English scholarship?” Such expressions as “‘ cave 
in,” ‘*trismus, &c.set in,” &c. are, to say the least, not general among 
ordinary writers on medicine. 


Art. V. Case of Delirium Tremens, with remarks. By Stephen Brown, 
M.D. of New-York. 

This was a well marked case of the disease, which under the judicious 
and decided treatment of Dr. Brown, had a successful termination. 

The principal part of the means employed, was the free use of opium, 
even to the extent of forty grains in the space of four hours. 

To this case are subjoined some ingenious and original views, in regard 
to the proximate cause of this disease, which deserve our attentive 
perusal. 

Art. VI. Observations on the Sulphate of Quinine and its adulteration, 
By Issachar Cozzens, Manufacturing Chemist. Read before the Lyceum 
of Natural History of New-York, Sep. 27. 1824. 
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‘* Sulphate of quinine, when pure, is in grayish white needie-shaped crys- 
¢als. These are usually broken in taking them out of the vessel in which 
they are manufactured, ard repacking them in phials. When held against 
the sun, or a strong light, the glittering appearance produced by the faces 
and angles, exhibit their crystaline structure. If a small portion be put 
into lime-water, a copious flocculent precipitate ensues; this is, however, 
rather a test of the presence of quinine than of its purity. 

‘‘ Place a small quantity, (the half of a grain will be sufficient,) on a piece 
of unglazed porcelain, or a common tobacco pipe; if heat be applied to 
this, the pure quinine will first melt and spread a little; it then turns to 
black, and burns away, leaving nothing but a dark stain, with the peculiar 
smell of bark. If any earthy matter is present, it will be left on the pipe. 

‘“‘ Dissolve the same quantity in pure rain or distilled water in a silver 
spoon, and boil it over a few coals, or a small flame. If the quinine is 
adulterated with starch, flour, or any similar substance, a paste will be 
found; if the sulphate or carbonate of lime, or magnesia, or any earthy 
matter is present, it will not form a clear transparent solution with boiling 
water.” 


Arr. VII. Acase of poisoning by Opium, successfully treated by cold 
affusions. By Dr. Barent P. Staats, of Albany. With an additional case 
by John B. Beck, M. D. 

In the first of these cases, a mulatto man had taken three drachms of 
opium, and was discovered three hours after in a state of stupefaction and 
insensibility. An unsuccessful attempt was made to puke him, When 
Dr. 8S. was called, he was in “‘ the arms of death,” with oppressed and ster- 
torus breathing, and every symptom of approaching apoplexy. He was 
bled from the jugular vein, oz. xx. and cold water poured upon him. In 
15 minutes he opened his eyes, and appeared sensible; but relapsed into 
sleep when it was discontinued. By constant application of water, at 
intervals of a few minutes for six hours, he was recovered. Dr. Beck’s 
case occurred in an infant, to whom 12 drops of laudanum had been given 
through mistake. A tea-spoonful of antimonial wine was immediately given 
by a neighbouring apothecary, without producing vomiting. Dr. B. was 
called in about an hour from the time the laudanum was given. The child 
was then in a state of stupor. A large dose of tartar emetic and ipecacuanha 
was given, but without effect. He then commenced. the affusion of cold 
water, which roused the child and soon produced vomiting. 

This practice was announced to the public by Mr. Wray, in 1822. It 
was, however, previously used in 1816, by Dr. Samuel W. Moore of titig 
city. 

The works reviewed, are Frick on Diseases of the Eye; and Civiale’s 
new method of destreying stone in the bladder. 

The department of the Journal devoted to Medical and Philosophical 
Intelligence, is full and interesting. 
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Strictures on the present State of the Medical Profession among the foreign 
amar in Havana. By Robert Hogan, M. D. Lic. Art. Obstet, and 
ember of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. New York, 8vo. 

pp. 37. 1824. 

The remarks in this pamphlet, professing to be the results of the writer’s 
observation upon the state of the profession in the Havana, will apply to 
most of our cities. We regret that the barefaced empiricism and facilities 
afforded for imposition upon the public by foreigners, are not confined to 
the West Indies alone. Even in this metropolis, “‘ the fugitives of the old 
world, whether their flight has been the effect of their crimes or their virtues,” 
are received with the open arms of admiration; and are pressed forward 
even by native physivians, professing the utmost detestation of quackery, 
with the most unblushing effrontery to the highest medical honours and offi- 
ces. Some of these interlopers, professing to belong to the honourable pro- 
fession of medicine, actually hope to palm themselves off by having engraved 
on the brass plates on their doers Dr. , FROM LONDON. 








Florula Bostoniensis. By Jacob Bigelow, M. D., Rumford Professor, &c. 
Second Edition. Boston, 1824. 


This elegant treatise, which has given so much honour to the scientific 
character of the United States, has been in this edition, much enlarged and 
improved by the author. 





The Study of Medicine. By John Mason Good, M. D. F. R. S., &c. 
with a Physiological System of Nosology. In five volumes. Second 


American Edition. Philadelphia, price $8.00 in boards. 

The first edition of this celebrated work, was published at Boston in 
1823, under the superintending care of Dr. Jackson, Professor of Theory and 
Practice of Physic at the Massachusetts Medical College. The early ap- 
pearance of the second edition, notwithstanding the exorbitant price de- 
manded for the first, is sufficient evidence of the benefit which this 
scientific physician has conferred on the American medical public. It will, 
we doubt not, rapidly supersede the crude and unscientific farrago of Dr. 
Pome The nosology, which, for depth of scientific and classical re- 

rch, for accuracy, and convenience of arrangement, is unrivalled, has, 
we are gratified to learn, become the text-book of several of the Eastern 
medical schools, and we cannot doubt will be introduced into all those of this 
country. 









































SELECTIONS. 





Bad effects of the Ergot.—M. Gerardin lately read to the Academie 
Royale de Medecine an account of certain deleterious consequences 
resulting from the ergot when employed to facilitate labour :—he stated 
that in the colonies this substance is looked upon as a sure means of pro- 
ducing abortion, and destroying the life of the feetus in utero :—he there- 
fore is of opinion, that it ought not to be administered without the greatest 
caution, and that it ought only to be employed in certain cases of want of 
action in the uterus during labour, or to expel hydatiform masses developed 
in its cavity.—Lon. Med. Phys. Journ. 





Experiments on Vomiting.—Professor Tantini has lately performed a 
variety of experiments, with a view of ascertaining the degree of confidence 
to be placed in the opinions of M. Magendie upon this subject. He states 
that, when he left the cardia free, in substituting a bladder for the stomach, 
after the manner done by the French physiologist, nc vomiting resulted ; 
but, when he introduced into the cardiac orifice the cannula which served 
to connect the bladder which was introduced in the place of the stomach, 
vomiting immediately took place. From this he concludes, that, in the act 
of vomiting, we must take into the account, not only the contraction of the 
abdominal muscles and of the diaphragm, but likewise of the muscular coat 
of thestomach itself.—Jbid. 





Substitute for Castor Oil.—M. Hufeland asserts, that by mixing one drop 
of the oil of Croton with an ounce of syrup of poppy, a preparation is ob- 
tained, resembling, in a great degree, the Castor oil, and of which one 
spoonful produces analogous effects. Many successful experiments have 
been made with this preparation in the Polyclinic School at Berlin. —Jbid. 





Hydrocyanie Acid in Tenia.—M. Galneche, of Stettin, records the fol- 
lowing case.—A boy, three and a half years old, who was afflicted with the 
tenia lata, was recommended to eat strawberries for two days in as great 
quantities as he pleased, the author observing that where the presence of this 
worm is suspected, the strawberry generally produces a discharge of some 
few portions. The third day, at six in the morning, Zss. of castor-oil was 
given; at half-past six, seven, and half-past seven, he took each time 
fifteen grs. of the powder of male fern root; and, at eight o’clock, six 
drachms of castor oil. At half-past eight an abundant serous motion took 
place, and a quarter of an ell of the worm escaped from the anus; the little 
patient was then placed upon warm water, into which the worm was suffered 
to be suspended; it was slightly laid hold of at the orifice of the anus, and 
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rubbed over for the space of four inches, with hydrocyanic acid. It imme 
diately made strong efforts to return into the abdomen, so that it was 
obliged to be held with some degree of force; it suffered some convulsive 
motions, and was expelled the length of anell and a half. At the termina- 
tion of an hour and half another evacuation produced the remainder of the 
worm, two ells long; the animal was dead, it terminated in a thread-like 
extremity, surmounted with a reddish head of the size of a millet seed, 
armed with a little sucker. —Jbid. 





Common Salt to correct the feetor of Cancerous Sores. —M. Liaubon relates 
the case of a female with a cancerous ulcer in the right breast, who suffer- 
ed extremely from the feetor of the discharge, which was so intolerable that 
the persons who assisted in dressing the wound, could scarcely remain in 
the room. M. Liaubon ordered a lotion of salt, dissolved in water, to wash 
the parts: the disease was not arrested by these means, but the foetor was 
entirely destroyed.—ZJbid. 





Efficacy of Nitrate of Potass in the treatment of Hemorrhage.—Dr 
Zuccari, after various other remedies had proved unsuccessful, had recourse 
to pure nitrate of potass, and asserts, that it had been followed by continual 
success. He administered it as follows :—after a small bleeding, which 
was not always necessary, he mixed nitrate of potass, in the quantity of 
from four to six drachms, in an ounce of gum-water, two or three table- 
spoonfuls of which were taken every hour; and refrigerant drinks, with 
light soup. The dose of the nitrate has been carried to the extent of jan 
ounce, in the same quantity of the vehicle above mentioned, without pro- 
ducing any inconvenience. The author of the paper adds, that he is about 
to publish a work upon the subject.—Jbid. 





Influence of Vaccination upon the Mortality at Berlin.—M. Casper has 
published a long paper, containing many curious details relative to the 
above subject; but we can do no more, at present, than give the result of 
his investigations. 

1. The small-pox formerly carried off from the 12th to the 10th of the 
population. 

2, Formerly at Berlin one out of twelve children born, died of the small- 
pox; now the deaths from the same cause are 1 in 116. 

3. The diseases of children are more common than before the introduc- 
tion of vaccination, because the number of infants that survive is more 
considerable. 

4. These diseases formerly destroyed 39 children out of every 100; now 
only 34 in the hundred die of these diseases, so that in the whole 51 chil- 
dren in 100 died formerly, and at present only 43. 

5. Generally speaking, 1 inhabitant in 28 used to die annually, now 
there is only 1 death in 34.—Ihid, 
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Notice of the Employment of the Lobelia Inflata L. in Asthma, and as an 
Emetic. By M. Bridault de Villiers, M. D. &c.—The natural family of 
the lobeliacew have some relations with the family of the campanulacee, 
of which it formerly made a part; but it is endowed, generally, with 
an acridity much more marked. Several of the species of Jlobelia 
are capable of producing a’deleterious effect on the animal economy. The 
only species employed in medicine is the lobelia syphilitica (Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeia), the juice of which, taken in a small dose, acts as a dia- 
phoretic ; in a larger dose, as a diuretic and purgative ; and in a still greater 
dose, if the experiments of Dupuy may be relied upon, as an emetic. Ac- 
cording to Murray, the lobelia longiflora is more active than the former. 
The root of the lobelia cardinalis (cardinal flower) is said to be used as a 
vermifuge by the North Americans ; and an infusion of the lobelia inflata is 
prescribed in the United States, in leucorrheea. 

This last-named plant grows abundantly in several parts of the United 
States. Its leaves and capsules are excessively acrid, and when they are 
kept some time in the mouth they produce vertigo, cephalalgia, with tremor 
ofthe whole body. Its'taste is nearly resembling that of tartar emetic. Itisa 
very active emetic, occasioning, when given in a large dose, a great depres- 
sion of the vital energy, and increased perspiration. It also acts occasion- 
ally on the bowels, producing a purgative effect. Shepf speaks of this 
species of lobelia as being good in ophthalmia, without saying any thing of 
its medicinal properties. Drury, Barton, Stewart, Eberle, and Cutler, 
have brought it inte considerable notice in the United States. 

‘* T have had the bad fortune,” says Dr. Cutler, “‘ to have been asthmatic 
for nearly ten years, and I made trial ofa great number of remedies used 
in similar cases, with but little success, In some paroxysms the pothos 

fetidum procured me immediate relief. The last summer, I had the most 
violent attack which I had ever experienced. It commenced about the Ist 
of August, and continued for eight weeks. Dr. Drury, also an asthmatic, 
had made trial of the tincture of the lobelia inflata in a violent attack of this 
disease which he suffered. He was instantly relieved, and has continued 
entirely free from asthma ever since. I prepared a tincture of the fresh 
plant, and took care that the spirit should be saturated with its virtues, a 
circumstance which I think important. In a most severe fit, in which the 
difficulty of respiring was extreme, and which had continued a considerable 
time, I took a spoonful of this tincture. In the course of three or four 
minutes I found my respiration as free as ever it was; ten minutes after- 
wards I took another spoonful, which caused some degree of sickness: at 
the end of another ten minutes I swallowed a third spoonful, which had a 
sensible effect upon the stomach, and produced gentle vomiting, as well as 
a kind of pricking over the body, and extending to the extremities of the 
fingers and the toes. Since that period I have enjoyed as good health as [ 
had before the first attack.” 
Other Physicians in the United States have employed this energetic 
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plant with a very marked advantage in asthmatic affections. Dr. Bartow 
mentions a case of this nature, in which he administered a tea-spoonful of 
this tincture every two hours, with a prompt and happy effect. Dr. Stew- 
art obtained unequivocal advantages from it in a case of spasmodic asthma. 
Dr. Cutler, who has been cited, has ascertained that it is an usual 
remedy in consumptive cough, and in that depending upon the accumulation 
of mucus in the bronchie. Dr. Eberle has given it as an emeticin croup, 
with very great success ; ard an infusion of the plant has been administered 
as an enema, as a substitute for tobacco, in order to facilitate the return of 
strangulated hernia. 

The plant should be collected in the month of August. All its parts are 
endowed with active properties ; but the root and the capsules are the most 
energetic of all. It may be taken in the form of powder or of tincture: 
the latter is the most convenient form. The following is the formula 
adopted for the preparation of the tincture of the lobelia in the Pharmaco- 
peeia of the United Stutes :— 

R. Lobeliz Inflate, 2 oz. 
Alcoholis Diluti, Ibj. Digere per dies decem et per chartam cola. 

The powdered leaves act as an emetic, from the dose of ten grains to 
twenty: in a much smaller quantity it acts as an expectorant. The satu- 
rated tincture may be administered to children from one to two years of 
age, in the dose of twenty or thirty drops. This species of lobelia is accu- 
rately described by Dr. Bigelow, in his Medical Botany of the United 
States ; and by Dr. Barton, in his Materia Vegeto-.Medica of the United 
States. —Lon. Med. Repos. 





Case in which, during the Extirpation of a Tumeur from the Neck, by M. 
Dupuytren, Air rushed through one of the divided Veins into the Heart, 
oceasioning instant Death. By M. Sanson. 

A young girl, of good constitution, entered the Hétel-Dieu, on account of 
a tumour occupying the posterior and lateral part of the neck. From its 
hardness, resistance, and want of sensibility, M. Dupuytren concluded it 
to be of a fibrous nature, and decided on its removal, before it should ac- 
quire a greater size. The operation was directed with great art and 
rapidity ; the tumour was only attached to the anterior portion of integu- 
ments; and the patient, having only lost a very small quantity of blood, 
bore well, and without much complaint, the pain consequent on the minute 
dissection which was required, when suddenly a continued hissing noise 
was heard, analogous to that which is heard on the entrance of air into a 
recipient in which a vacuum had been formed. The operator was arrested 
for the moment, and astonished. ‘‘If we were not,” said he, “so far from 
the air passages, we should believe that they are opened.” Scarcely had M. 
Dupuytren uttered the expression, and given the last stroke with the scalpel, 
which separated the tumour, when the patient exclaimed, “I am dead!” 
She was, at the same time, seized with a general trembling, and fell from 
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ihe chair in which she was seated during the operation, without movement. 
It was in vain that every means was resorted to in order to restore anima- 
tion, 

On dissection, the pericardium was healthy : the right auricle of the heart 
was distended with air, which had given it an elastic tension; and when its 
parietes were divided, a great portion of this air escaped without any mix- 
ture; this cavity contained also a small quantity of fluid blood. Fluid 
blood was also found in the other cavities of the heart, which was healthy, in 
the arteries and veins of the body, limbs, and brain. The blood was mixed with 
so great a quantity of air, that when the vessels were punctured, bubbles.of 
air, with blood, escaped from them. The other organs presented nothing 
particular. 

The introduction, therefore, of the air, in so large a quantity, into the 
heart, was the cause of death. The manner in which this took place may 
be easily explained: a vein of considerable size, situated at the inferior 
part of the tumour, and communicating with the jugular, was necessarily 
divided, and remaining open at the moment when inspiration drew the blood 
into the chest, the air followed the vacuum which was left in the vein by 
the flow of blood towards the heart, and soon filled the cavities of the heart 
itself, and arrested its functions.—Jbid. 





Properties, &c. of the Upas Tieuté.—In the course of a chemical ex- 
amination of the two poisons called upas, by Messrs. Pelletier and Caven- 
tou, these gentlemen not only extracted from the upus tieuté a considerable 
quantity of strychnine, but were enabled to correct an error into which 
they had been led with regard to the characteristic of this principle. They 
found that the property of being reddened by nitric acid, did not belong to 
the strychnine itself, but to a yellow substance that accompanies it. This 
discovery prompted them to inquire whether the reddening property as- 
cribed to brucine and morphine might not -be owing to some analogous 
cause; but after a considerable number of experiments they were satisfied 
that it was invested in these principles themselves—however white or how- 
ever highly purified, they are always reddened by nitric acid. In order, 
however, to distinguish between these cases, the one or the other must be 
heated till the red colour disappears, and then a sufficiently strong dose of 
hydrochlorate of protoxide of tin is to be added. Immediately the brucine 
puts on a “superb violet colour,” while the morphine does not change 
the yellow colour that succeeds the red by the actionof heat. With regard 
to the brown colouring matter of the upas tieuté, Messrs. P. and C. consi- 
der it identical with that which belongs to several energetic vegetables. It 
is found on the bark of the false angustura, and on that of the pseudo-kino, 
lately analysed by M. Vauquelin, &c. It is characterised by becoming of 
a fine emerald green colour-by the action of nitric acid. "They have con- 
sequently named it strychochromine. (strychno ?) 
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They describe the action of this strychnine (of the upas) upon the animal 
economy as astounding. A quarter of a grain in water being injected into 
the pleura of a rabbit, in fifteen seconds the animal had one terrible attack 
of tetanus, in which it died.—Jbid. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


At a meeting of the Medical Society of this State, convened at the 
Capitol on the 2nd instant, the following persons were chosen officers for 
the ensuing year. 

James R. Manley, M. D. President; T. Romeyn Beck, M. D. Vice- 
President; Dr. Platt Williams, Secretary ; Jonathan Eights, M. D. 
Treasurer. 

Censors of the Southern District.—Felix Pascalis, M. D.; Charles 
Drake, M. D.; John B. Beck, M. D. 

Censors of the Middle District.—Wm. Bay, M. D.; Dr. Peter Wendell; 
Jonathan Eights, M. D. 

Censors of the Eastern District.—Dr. Abm. Allen, Dr. Daniel Ayres, 
Dr. John H. Steele. 

Censors of the Western District.—Dr. Laurens Hull; Alexander Coven- 
try, M. D; Dr. Luther Guiteau. 





Medical Schools of the United States and number of pupils.—There are 
fourteen medical schools in the United States, viz. seven in New-England, 
three in the Middle, two m the Southern, and two in the Western States. 
Their names, and the number of pupils frequenting them, are as follows. 


Medical School of Maine, Bowdoin College, (Brunswick,) —- - 60 
Medical School of Dartmouth College, (Hanover, N.H.) = - - 80 
Massachusetts Medical College, (Boston,) - - “ - - 130 
Berkshire Medical Institution, (Pittsfield, Mass.) - - - - 100 
Medical School of Yale College, (New Haven, Conn.) - - - 110 
Castleton Medical Academy, (Vermont,)  - - - - - 130 
Medical School of the University of Vermont, (Burlington,) - ~ 60 


Medical School of the University of New-York, Western District 


(Fairfield,) - - - - m . . P r - 190 
Medical School of the University of New-York, (city of New-York,) 196 
Medical School of Pennsylvania, (Philadelphia,) - - - - 480 
Medical School of Maryland, (Baltimore,)  - - - . - 300 
Medical School of Charleston, (S. C.) - - - - . ‘ 50 
Medical School of Ohio, (Cincinnati,) - - - - “ . 40 
Medical School of Transylvania University, (Lexington, Ky.) - 200 





Total. 
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Putrid sore throat.—The inhabitants of Southington, (Conn.) have been 
afflicted for a few weeks past, with a disease which has proved fatal to 
many after a very short illness. In some cases, persons have died in forty- 
eight hours after the attack.—Wew Haven Register. 





Medical Premiums.—The proprietor of the Medical Recorder, proposes 
to give premiums for a series of essays, the choice of the subjects to 
be left to the candidates themselves. These essays, which must.be trans- 
mitted on or before the first days of January or July, with a sealed letter 
enclosing the name of the writer, will be submitted to the examination of 
not less than three respectable physicians. The successful essay will be 
published in the next succeeding number of the Recorder. The premium 
of fifty dollars will be paid in Medical or other books. 





The Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, offer a premium of 
one hundred dollars in cash, or a gold medal of equal value, for the beat 
essay ‘on the Pathology and Treatment of Cholera Infantum.’ 





ANATOMICAL GRIEVANCES, 
OR A GENTLE HINT TO THOSE IN AUTHORITY. 


If there is any subject on which medical men are warranted in feeling 
aggrieved, that of our present remarks is certainly the one. 

The laws of the several states, without exception, require that every 
practitioner of medicine and surgery shall have received a regular course 
of instruction before he shall be permitted to take charge of the health of 
individuals, and they inflict the severest penalties on those who have the 
hardihood to attempt the practice of physic without those qualifications 
which are generally specified in thelaw. Now it is understood that a regu- 
lar course of medical studies embraces a system of surgery, obstetrics, 
therapeutics, materia medica, chemistry, &c., and the particular under- 
standing in all such state regulations is, that the physician shall and must 
be well acquainted with human anatomy, or he shall not, under any con- 
sideration whatever, be protected by the wholesome laws of the common- 
wealth in the capacity ofa practitioner. Legislators have marked out this 
plan of education, and, in the same great book of their consolidated wis- 
dom, have declared that a violation of the grave, the taking of a dead body, 
for any purpose whatever, shall be a high crime against the community, 
and punished in the most energetic and exemplary manner, both by fines, 
hard labour, state prison sufferings, and even by coercive bodily inflictions. 
What, under such circumstances, are professed anatomists todo? Do our 
General Courts wish tacitly to encourage the heinous crime of theft, and 
mould the honourable faculty of the United States into a band of thieves, 
who, like the Spartan youth with the stolen fox, who was caressed for his 
courage when he secreted his living prize till the hungry animal gnawed 
out his vitals, must carefully conceal their stolen property, or else fall per- 


sonal sacrifices to a course of conduct the laws themselves render indispen- 
sable ? 
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Now We stand amongst the foremost to punish with infamy the person 
who can violate the quietness of the grave: it is a crime against the laws of 
our nature, as well as the laws of our land; and it is lamentable indeed ‘ 
that the latter should compel us to commit a crime against the former, and 
then punish us for the deed: yet so it is:—the laws declare that a man 
shall be hanged who murders another, and they appoint officers and means 
to execute their design ;—they declare that every practitioner of medicine 
shall be thoroughly versed in anatomy, and, under heavy penalties, ForB1D 
him the only means of acquiring this knowledge! If the people are de- 
sirous of having expert surgeons and skilful physicians, give us the means 
of becoming so; and if the framers of our laws would make the proper dis- 
tinction between the disinterment of bodies and the dissection of them, all 
difficulties might be‘easily removed. The former only is abhorrent to the feel- 
ings of the people, and if the latter could be pursued without it, the country 
might be supplied with a useful and skilful faculty, and its laws respecting 
disinterment remain without violation. 

We cannot think that the mere dissection of a subject can injure, or be 
objected to by any one. The body that is lifeless cannot suffer ; the friends 
may regard with dread this method of disposing of the remains of one they 
have lost, but to what degree does this evil exist among those who rank 
themselves among the friends of a murderer or felo-de-se, a culprit at the 
state prison, or a.member of the city alms-house, whose body, when inter- 
red in the usual form, is not followed by an individual to the grave? If 
such extreme delicacy is to be the guide, why does it not operate with just 
as much force to prevent imprisonment and execution, as dissection? The 
one is not more conducive to the public welfare than the other—it is not 
more revolting to the feelings—it is not more loudly called for by justice 
or humanity. When the inhabitants of Abdera sent for Hippocrates to 
cure. Democritus, (the pride of their city,) of a supposed madness, the 
mere circumstance of finding his distinguished patient engaged in the dis- 
section of a lamb, to ascertain the origin of the bile, induced him without 
hesitation to pronounce Democritus the wisest man in all Abdera. This 
opinion was no sooner promulgated, than the philosopher’s name was borne 
on the wings of popular favour, and the immediate erection of a brazen 
statue in commemoration of his labours for the welfare of his fellow-crea- 
tures, was one of the first acts of the inhabitants of his native city. But in 
thisboasted age of light—the gallows, the whipping-post, the treadmill, and 
penitentiary, are thought inadequate punishment for undergoing whole 
years of.anxious labour simply that we may know how a broken bone 
should be mended, or an obscure artery secured after a dangerous wound, 
when life is ebbing at every successive pulsation. 

Let the legislature once grant our medical schools the bodies of state 
paupers, and they would soon rid the state of the expense of maintaining a 
numerous family ; for hundreds are now fed at the public charge, who could 
and would live by their industry, were they informed their bodies, after 
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death, (should they die while drawing a support from the public chest,) 
would be given up, pro bono publico. It is often said that the bodies of 
criminals are sufficient for all purposes of the dissecting-room ; and so they 
would be, if as many were annually executed in this country as at the Old 
Bailey; but we are even denied the bodies of murderers, unless they are 
willing to sell themselves before an execution. Grant, too, the bodies of 
state prison convicts, and the terror which would be inspired by the act, 
would lessen the number of those who now throng the cells of that cateh- 
all of misery and crime. 

We are unwilling to be obliged to steal; still, it is at present the only 
way in which medical schools are enabled to carry on their courses of 
anatomical instructions, and we can see no other possible method of keep- 
ing up the anatomical luctures in our praiseworthy institutions of medicine, 
than to continue this system, repugnant as it is to personal feelings, moral 


virtue, and popular opinion. Subjects must and will be had at all hazards ; 


and when the legislature becomes sensible of the necessity of making a 
suitable provision for the anatomical theatres of the schools they have char- 
tered, fewer graves will be hunted of their hallowed deposits, and fewer 
will be the complaints of a now justly enraged public.—Bos. Med. Intel. 





Massachusetts College of Pharmacy.—An institution with this appella- 
iion has been organized in this city, and has gone into operation. Its ob- 
jects are stated in the preamble to the constitution to be ‘ to provide the 
means of a systematic education,—to regulate the instruction of apprenti- 
ces,—to promote a spirit of pharmaceutical investigation, and to diffuse in- 
formation among the members of the profession,—to discountenance the 
sale of spurious, adulterated and inferior articles,—to regulate the business 
as far as practicable and consistent with our social institutions,—to eherish 
habits of friendly intercourse,—and in general to advance the character 
and interest of the profession.’ 

We are happy to perceive on the list of Members the names of the most 
respectable apothecaries in this city, and we hope most sincerely that the 


Jaudable and truly important objects which they have in view may be fully 
answered.—-New-England Journal. 





Newly Invented Spring Lancet.—A spring lancet has lately been in- 
vented by Mr. Thomas Williams of Newport, R. I., which is free from the 
objections justly made to other instruments of this name. Itmalges an incision 
of an elliptical form, such as is considered to be best, in using the common 
or thumb lancet. The depth to which it penetrates may be graduated 
with exactness. It gives no pain; is not readily blunted; may be used in 
the left arm as well as the right; and has a decided advantage over a com- 
mon lancet in opening a rolling vein. This instrument must therefore be 
considered a valuable improvement; and it should be in the hands of 
medical practitioners generallv.—/hid. 
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(From the Inspector's Weekly Report.) 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘** Observations on the true connexion between Medicine and Natural! Histo- 
ry,” and * Retrospective Review of the New-York Medical and Philosophical 


Register,” in our next, 

















